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ABSIEICT , ^. * 

This final report presents an evaluation or tne 
Designing and Implementing Programs for the Little School Component 
which is a program designed to develop, implement, and disseminata a 
program of individualized instructioji at the Howard D. Hoodson Senior 
High school. The purpose of the program is to improve academic 
achievemeDt and student attitudes. This program is a tMrd year 
continuation of tie program initiated in 1372-73. Original students 
were selected in 1972-73 from student listings supplied by 
feeder-school counselrrs. The 300 students originally entering as _ 
tenth graders in 1972-73 have continued in the program and are now m 
their senior year. The third year program was expected to complete 
the development of pilot exercises for staff and students alike m 
the development and iapleaiintation of individualized programs, 
included in the evaluation are a description of the project, methods 
and procedures, and data analysis and results. The latter includes a 
comparative analysis of student attitudes, student reactions to the 
component, data on absences, standardized test results, the 
individualized curriculum for the component, teacher reactions to the 
component, teaching methods, teacher ratings of their classes, staff 
development, and teacher evaluation of the component. (EC) 
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DESGRIPTiraT Op'^Tlffi PROJECT 



Designing and Implementing Progrsuns for the Little School 
Component is a program designed to developi implement^ and dis^ 
seminate a program of individualized Instruction at the Hov/ard 
D* Woodson Senior High School. This program is a third year 
continuation of the progroin initiated in 1972-73 • Original 
students were seleoted in 1972-73 iron student listings supplied 
by f eeder^sohool coimsalDPs# The 300 students originally. ,e lit cubing 
as 10th graders in 1972--73 have continued in the -^prog^ are 
now in their senior year© The .third "yftar progrMi v/as expected to 
oohiplate the develupmcht of pilot experienoes for staff and 
stUuBrits alike in tEe development and uiplamentation of in- 
dividualized programs* 

The current year program was designed to he conduoted in four 
phases described in the project proposal i 

Phase I « Articulation and Planning Session 
Phase II « Baplementation of the Little School Component 
Phase III - School-Year V/orksho| md Staff Development 
Phase lY ^ Evaluation and Redesign* 

Phases II - TV were in effect concurrently from the bc- 
inning of the 1974-75 academic year while Phase I v/as conducted 
uringthe Smmner 1974# 



Phase I - Orientation and Planning Session 

Phase I Involvod concurrent workshops and training sessions 
for eloven current teachers^ one counselorj one librarian^ one 
toacher-ooordinatorj an assistant principal for instruction^ and 
six ne?/ teachers# All teachers functioned in tearno in all phases 
of planning and organi2ation# Within this period the staff was 
involved in workshop training sessions and the preparation and 
development of learning materials* The counselor and the reading 
teacher* specialist were involved in oominami eating with parents 
and S'tudentSi interpreting the progrGmj testing; in readings 
assessing student groups j organising and studying student records 
for the purpose of identifying and assessing student needs 
(reading levels^ learning difficulties^ social problemSj etc*)j 
and refining and further developing student profiles* 
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Phase I focused on acsessing space utilisation under various 
learning conditionsi identifying "perforTnanoo objectives and cur- 
riculum design in different . sub ;)cct areasj investigating and 
locating the resources and materials to be used in the class- 
roomj orienting and assembling students; planning^ developing, 
and organising a curriculum laboratory and a Gentral instructional 
materials centerj and organising and developing an intensive 
coimseling prograin. 

Phase I involved an initial preparatory v/orkshop session and 
concurrent continued workshop^ training and planning sesoions with 
Phase III* 



Phase II Implementing the Little School CQmponent 

For the school year 1974«75, the Little School Com^^onent 
provided 'Individualized instruotion for 270 tv/elfth graae 
students a The teachers involved in Phase I v/ere a part of the 
residential staff. 

Component course offerings were determined by data compiled 
in the first two pilot years from the following sources: 

(1) student interests as projected from xeedback given in 

student opiniomiaires J student coitferenoes^ and course 

elective reports | 
(8) reconmendations from the teaching and guidance staff 

baaed on observations and recognition of needed changes 

made apparent by pilot experiences during the first two 

years • 

(8) expressed and recognized needs of students in the 

various academic areas on in'*depth student assessment. 

The guidance staff continued to develop and impleTnent an 
ongoin| prograni for intensified counseling and pupil assessmenti 
work with the teaching stj^f in cluster groupings to develop and 
impleinent the teacher^advisor role in order to make professional 
oounsaling services more available to students and teaching staff j 
assist the instructional staff in identifying and solving inmediate 
and ongoing problems j coordinate and establish lines of comuni- 
cation between parents^ students^ teachers and ooiaaunityj formulate 
and affect basic objectives for a more himane educational and 
social instructional program for Woodson students, and the Woodson 
comnunityi serve as a liaison media for imadiata foad back to the * 
instructional staff, the teacher^-coordinator, and the adninistrationo 
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Library peroonnol invo3.ved in Phase I continued as a part 
of the posidential staff for the year. The library component 
coordinator developed, organized,"' and managed a curriculum 
laboratory ■and major instructional materials center utilized by 
students and staff. 



Phase Iir * School-Tear V/orkshoo end Staff Develoraent Pronrajn 

' ' I - - ~ - > - ^ .r - - - - , 

Component participants were allotted six additional hours 
each v?eolc during the school year, not precluding daily planning 
sessions scheduled for all teachers, to provide additional time 
for continued planning, training, the exchange of ideas, and work- 
shops. Because it was discovered in the first year pilot that 
certain staff activities required more time than others (planning 
new student groupin| as opposed to discussing and solving' an 
immediate problem oi snail dimensions), the oomponent staff had 
the option of determining time allotments which best met the needs 
of the group in the workshop. 

This group acted as a core for further expansion and mod- 
ification of the Little School Component at Woodson High School. 
Tlie school year provided a regular base for training and labor- 
atory experiences for other Woodson teachers as well as teachers 
from other public schools. Ongoing workshops were held throughout 
the year to provide training and assistance in aroas of need and 
to further spread innovative skills to other members of the 
V/oodson stafi. 

The teacher-coordinator continued as teacher-coordinator 
throughout^ the year and assisted in identifying the needs of 
partioipating teachers, seeking resources and developing alter- 
native strategies as issues developed. The library-coordinator rms 
directly responsible for organizing, managing and coordinating 
the iristructlonal materials center and the curriculim laboratory 
with all activities involved in the instructional program of the 
Little School Coraponcnts The counselor and coordinators worked 
under the direct supervision of the Assistant Principal for 
Instruotion, 



The objectives of the project, as described in the project 
proposal, v/ere as follows i 

(1) The instructional staff will continue to improve 

aoademio achievement utilizing an individualized pro- 
gram with SOO twelfth grade students currently enrolled 
m the Little School Component, This will be evidenoed 
by: 
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a. abilityjof the stuclents to funotion in an open 

space classroomj 
ba pupil assessment and diagiiostio tcaoiiing based on 

standardized tests and teacher-^made criterion tests 
c* yaried teaching teohniqucs in large and aniaii group 

inatruotionj indep3:id£;nt otudyj and iaDoratory 

exporionoes. 

(2) As a means of improying botii academic achievemejit and 
student attitude, the guidance strfi will develop and 
implement a program which will include i 

Eo consolidation of records | 

hm teachor*-adTrisor role to improve attendance and 

academic perfornancei 
Om intensified educational comiseling for students | 
d# parental involvement • 

(3) As a part of the individualis^ed program^ the instruc- 
tional staff v/ill develop and maintain a curriculiM 
laboratory of reoources and materials which will bo 
tested in the classroom and used asi 

a# a basis for continuous progress lDarni?ig| 
bp support for a flexible schedule in the future | 
Ofl a resource for the remaining V/oodson staff and 
othei* public and nonpublic sohoolo^ 

Reports of the first two years of the projeot provided 
detailed descrintions of projeot development activities, and for 
this reason ?/ill not be repeated herSt In reviewing theaa 
activities and the evaluation nee is emphasiEad in earlier reports, 
primary focus was placed upon assessing the scope of develops 
ment of individualized instruction methods and Ihe development 
of attitude and aelf«concopt measures for assessing student 
Impacts 

^The evaluation of Little Schools was designed in s\^ficlent 
detail to pinpoint the strengths and weaknesses of the prograin 
for continued kiprovament in the V/oodson High School and to serve 
as a model for other schools v/ho wieh to undertake a program of 
individualized instruction^ The evaluation design focased uoon 
process variables in order to examine how students and staff* adapt 
to a program of individualiEed instruction and to she?/ how imDrovu" 
ments can be made* Product variables, particularly student progres 
aohievement, and interest in school, were an integral part of the 
evaluation* 



objectives of the eTaluation included tlie followingi 
1# To identify the participating target population of 

staff ahd students and their roles in the project. 
S# To rovieri the goals and objectivos of the project and 

the means and methods used by the staff to reach the 

objeotiveBB 

3« To develop a comprehensive evaluation design that will 
include process variables and product variables and 
that will t^e account of factors unique to individ- 
ualised open space instructiont 

4« To carry out an evaluation that will aid in the 
redesign and replication of the program as ?/ell as 
reporting on the outcomes of the project. 
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CHAPTKH II 
METHODS AND PROCEDUliKS 



This study was conducted in three phases; 

(1*)' project review and evaluation designi 
(2*) instruiaentation and data collectionj and 
(3.; data analysis and reporting^ 

Phase Ij project review and evaluation design, was devoted to 
identifying the participating target population of staff and 
students and their roles in the projecti reviewing the goals and 
objectives of the project and the means end methods used by the 
staff in reaching themj and the development of a oomprehsnsive 
evaluation design that included process and product variabies and 
that tool: account of factors rnii-uo to individualized instruction* 
Conferences were held v/ith the Project Director^ Assistant 
Projector^ and representatives of the Division of Research and 
Evaluation to obtain a comprehensive picture of the Little School 
Project* Information and reports provided at these two confer" ^ 
ences was later supplemented^ with other interviews and observations* 
The evaluation design developed called for comparative surveys of 
students and teachers in various attitudinal areas as well as an 
assessment of the Little School process dimensions* 

Instrumentation (Phase II ) to carry out the design involved 
the development of three structured questionnaires (two for students, 
one for teachers) interviev/s/observations of classes^ review of 
Instructional materials developed lj the staff an analysis of 
standardized test data^ and a comparative analysis of absences 
of Component and Non*-Component Students # 

The General High School Program Questionnaire vms designed to 
tap students' self •concepts in relation to sohoolinga "^^is 
questionnaire was administered to a sample of Little Sc. ol stu« 
dents and to a comparison smple of high school seniors at^ the 
Spingarn High School* This questionnaire served as an indirect 
ffioasuro of the impact of the Little Schools; Component on students' 
attitudes and self •-concepts^ 

The Little Schools Component Student Questionnaire was dcoigned 
to obtain a direct reaotion of the students to the project and was 
completed only by Component Students. 

It was intended to have the entire population of about 270 
Component students complete each of these questionnaires* 
Hov/ever^ because Component students v/ere seniors, they were ex« 
oused from classes in late May 1976 and, as a result many students 
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did not cornpleto the questionnairese It seeins peasoiiable to 
assunia^ however^ that those studonts who did complete the 
questiomiaires are random samples of Componont students * Final 
BempleB rmve 78 studonts (about 80/1) for the General High School 
Program Questionnaire and 133 studonts (about 45^) for the 
Stuaent^s Questionnairea 

The Teacher's Questionnaire was designed to tap areas of 
individualiBed teaching; the teachers' perceptions of their 
students and classes} Component teachers' staff deYelopment 
needs and the Component teachers' evaluation of Little Schoolso 
The questionnaire was oompleted bj 11 of the 14 Component 
teachers^ the remaining three being absent due to illness. 
Thirty Non-Component teachers at Woodson Senior High School 
completed the first t;70 parts of the questionnaire in order to 
make oomparative analyses of the types and variety of teaching 
methods used and to obtain a comparative analysis of teachers' 
perceptions of their students* 

Direct observations were made of two ongoing classes to 
view the teaching methods directly and to observe the quality of 
student'^student and student*teacher interactions. These class^ 
room observations also provided the opportimity for spot 
interviews with students • 

The evaluator also roviewed an audio*-visual presentation of 
Little Schools and a substantial ajnount of staff developed 
instructional materials to assess the programatic development 
of the projects 

Ingei^views w^>re held with the project ooimselors and 
additional interview/corif arences v/ith the Project Director and 
Assiatant Project Directoiu Interviews were also planned with 
the teaching staff; hov/ever, scheduling problems precluded 
carrying out these interviews^ 

Wie original pl^ia called for the California Tests of 
Basic Skills as the standardised achievement test to be admin* 
istered* However^ due to an administrative oversight this test 
battery was not administered. As an alternative^ the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests (PSAT) for 1978«74 and the Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests (SAT) for 1974-75 were used as the pretests and 
posttests# Comparisons were made of the actual score gains and 
the percentage of Component and Non-Component students actually 
taking each test^ ^ . 

Data on absences was provided by the Assistant Project 
Director for nine Component and nine Non**Component sections, 
each with 870 students* 
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Data analysis (Phase III) was carriea out by hand 
tabiilations* Frequency and percentage distributions WGr© ob*- 
tained for all questionnaire items| score distributionS| means 
and standard deviations were obtained for the General High 
School Program Que stionnaire, and score distributions were ob- 
tained for the PSAT - SAT test results. For comparative 
analysea^ the "t" test^ z test and the sien test (a nonpara* 
metric statlstie) were used to determine the statistical 
aignif icaiice of differences • 
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CHAPTER III 
RESULTS Am. ANALYSIS OF DATA 



l^is seotioii, proTridea the instruments, data analysis, 
and a^discusslor^ of the findings for «ftch of the two student 
qusstionnairas devised for the pro jeot, an analysis of ahgonoas, 
standardiaed teat results provided by the Projeot Direotor, an 
analysis of progross in developing indivlduaiiged, instructional 
materials, and the results of the teacher qua stionnair a » Tie 
teacher questlohriaire provides a comparative analysis of Com- 
ponent and Non-oomponent teachers in varied and individualiaed 
teaching practices and the teaohing climate within which they 
work. Also provided is an assessment of staff devolopmeht needs 
and the Component teachers* assessment of Little Schools. 



Comparative Analysis of Student Attitudes 

Students in the Little Sohool Component and a control group 
of students from Spingarn High Sohool were administered a ques- 
tionnaire designed to tap their attitudes and their self concepts 
in relation to schooling. This questionaaire, called the General 
High School Program Questionnaire, was devised by the evaiuator, 
based on experience with the goals of individualiged programs and 
discussions with the Little Sohool^s proleot staff regarding areas 
of attitudinal and self -concept impact they hoped to aehieve with 
their students. Therefore, the questionnaire can be considered 
a measure of behavioral student 6b3eotivoSj,f or individualized 
programs in the affective domaino The measurement of affective 
changes was particularly Important as the project seemed to 
emphasize this area more than the cognitive domain^ 

The questionnairs taps primarily the student's self concept 
in relation to his schooling (guestions 1-7)| two questions (8 
^d 10) deal witn career planning, particularly . apnropriat& to 
high school seniors! and one question (9) deais with the use by 
teachers of varied teaching techniques that is, teaohing 
strategies more likely to be char act eristic of individualized 
programs like the Little Sohool Component, 

All questions are written In such a way that they are 
appropriate to ai^ student *s school experience. Only two questions 
(B and 10) are specific to the high school experienoei the re- 
mainder would be appropriate at any level© 
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The quastiomiairas ware oompleted hj 78 Little Sohool 
atudents, about a 80 paroant gampla^ and by a control group of 
81 s'jniors from Spinfiarn Senior High School* The control group 
was obtained from outsida of Woodaon Senior High Sohool as the 
"Hawthorna effeot" would ba expaotad for non-^oomponent studants 
within tha sm^ sehool* The quaationnaires wera administarod by 
sohool personnel© 

The results of the analysis are presented in Tables 1 juid 2# 
For Table 1^ each quagtionnaira was scored for quaations 1-9 ♦ 
Question 10, plans for after high school, was not used in this 
analysis© Eaoh item was scored as follows i 

Strongly Agree - 1 

Agree 2 
Disagree ■* 8 

Strongly Disagrae *■ 4 

^us, with a poasibla range of 9*86, a high score indicates 
a less favorable self cone apt ^ while a low sodre 'ihdicatea'T mora 
yavorablo sali' "oondop t, 

TABU 1 ' 
RESULTS OF THE GENERAL HIGH SCHUQJL PROGRAM QUESTI UffimiRE 







OCMPOmm STUDENTS 


COWTRQL GROUP 


Mean 




15.1 


17 ,8 


S.D. 


3.6 


3.3 


M 


78 


81 



t" = 8,94, Significant beyond ,001 level of conl'idence. 
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TABLEj 

COMPARISUH OF I'I'EIIS OF THE GENERAL HIGH 'SCHOOL PROGRA},! 
— — — 



Responsa Categories*! Si. - Strongly Agree 

A - Agree 
D Disagree 
SD - Strongly Disagre© 
Bl " Blank 



Item and Signlfloanoa Test 


1 RC^ 


Component 


Control 






Students 


Students 






f » 




f • 


! 


i# I understand vYhat ny 


1 SI 


28 


35.9 


18 


16,2 
63.9 


teacher expeota of me. 


A 


60 


64.1 


51 


Z - 2#94. Significant 


D 






14 
1 


17,6 


SD 






1.2 




Bl 






1 


1.2 


2® I havt a good under^ 


1 SA 


31 


89*8 


18 


22.5 


standing of how 1 am 


A 


44 


56.4 


54 


67.6 


doing In my sohool 


D 


8 


8.8 


6 


7,5 




SD 






1 


1.2 




Bl 






1 


1 p 


Z = 2^39^ Slgnif leant 












8. I /believe I know how to i 


SA 


89 


50.U 


32 


40.0 


s vf\jLu,Y ^ncL JL8&pn# 


A 


86 


46el 


48 


53.7 




D 


2 


2.6. 


2 


2,5 


S - it27^ Ifot 


SD 


1 


1.8 


0 


0,0 


Significant 


Bl 




8 


3.8 


4» I am Tarr intarasted 1 


S& 


27 


34,6 


22 


27,5 


in Bohool# 1 


A 


40 


51.3 


36 


45.0 


Z ^ 2#09^ Signif leant 


D 


6 


7,7 


19 


23,7 


SD 


. 4 


5a 


3 


3^3 




Bl 


1 


1,3 






5# I haira had good rala- 


SA 


42 


53 69 


24 


80,0 


tlons with moot of my 


A 


32 


41.0 


38 ■ 


47.5 


teaohoM* j 


D 


8 


8,8 


15 


18.3 




SD 


1 




3 


3,7 


Z - Sau^ Si^iflcant | 


Bl 









f • ^ f raquanoy 
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Response Categoples** s SA - Stpongly Agree 

A - Agpctt 
D " Disagree 
SD • Stroagly Disagree 
Bl - Blank 

P 

%f t _ 1^ _ . . . . 



Item and Signif icanoe Test 




Component 


Oontrol 




Students 


Studants 






f » 




£' 


% 


6# 1 have iearned how to 


SA 


o4 


AO A 




OA fl 


take reeponsiDility lor 


i 


39 


60.0 


65 


68.7 


my school W0?k« 


D 

SD 


3 
2 


8.8 
2.6 


2 


2.5 


Z - 1.98, Signifioant 


Bl 










7# In high school I have 


SA 


32 


41.0 ^ 


15 


18.8 


become mare oonfidciit 


A 


41 


52i& 


oS 


66.3 


of ffly school work- 




2 


2.6 


10 


12.5 


SD 


2 


2.6 


1 


1.2 


Z * 8.14, Signifioant 


Bl 


1 


1.8 


1 


1,2 


8. Ify high school program 


SA 


25 


32 «0 


1? 


21.3 


has helped lue make wy 


A 


40 


51.8 


38 


47.5 


plans for work or col- 


D 


11 


14.1 


20 


25.0 


lege after high school. 


SD 


n 

& 




4 






Bl 






1 


1.2 


Z --S.IS, Significant 
















41 


52.6 


8 


10.0 


often used a^larga Tariaty 


A 


25 


82.1 


29 


86*2 


of teaching teDhniquas 


D 


fTS 
0 


11.5 


24 


3Uc U 


such as large and email 


SD 


8 


8.8 


19 


23«8 ' 


group instpuotton^ audio- 


Bl 










Tisual^ individual pro* 












J acts and student tutors. 












Z s 6,45, Signifioant 












10a Mv Blana for the first 












year after high school 












ara s 












work 




18 


21.4 


85 


41.6 • 


collaga or other training 




61 


72,6 


40 


47.6 


marriage 1 military 




4 


4.8 


3 


3.6 


Othar 




1 


1.2 


1 


1.2 


Bla2& 








5 


6.0 


Z = 2.89^ Sipiif leant 













f * - frequency 
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^0 reBults in Tabls 1 show that Uttle School students has 
a inoi»e favoffablo self concept than does the control gpoup of high 
echool .aeniorsa This difference was statiatioally signlfloant, 
as measured by the "t" teet, beyond the .001 level of aonfidenca# 

Table 2 shows the rosults for each item in the qmeBtionnalipe, 
All differanoes favored the Llttl© School Componont oyer the con'* 
trol group e Differ anceB were Qtatistioaily significant at the #06 
le'trel of confidence for all itoms except item 3« , 

I^eiC: resuits sJiow the pooitive effects that the Little 
School Component has ■been having on its studento. These results 
are partioula2»ly gratifying in as much as the majority of etudents 
injbhe control group tended to respond positively to the question- 
naire with more than throe out of four control studfnts laarklng 
the Strongly Agree or Agree response for Items l^-To Differences 
in the Little Schools and control groups usucity were evident in 
the^number of students marking the "Strongly Agrea" response. 
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The following list panki questions 1«9 in dasoanding ordai^^ 
according to percent dif feranoas betwaen the component and control 
stvdentse 



Percent'^ 

Mimbep Item Diffaraaoe 

9 Ify teaohers in high school often, usafi a 42.6 

large variety of teaching teohniques 
such as large and small group instruction, 
audio-visuals, individual projeuti, and 
Btudeat tutors e 

5 I hava had good- relations with most of 23 s9 
my tdachers* 

7 In high school 1 have beoonie more 22.2 
oonfident of school work, - 

1 1 un^rstand lAat my teacher expecta of mea 19.7 

2 1 havs a good understanding of how I am 17.3 
doing in my school work, 

6 I ha,ve learned how to take responsibility 14#8 
for wy school work. 

8* ify high school program has helped me m^e . 14#5 
out w plans fop work or college after high 
sehool© 

4* I an very interested in school. 13,4 

8 I believe I know how to study and leam, 10,0 



«A11 differences are between the percent marking SA, except for 
items 4 and 8 which compare and A, 
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student Reactions To The Little School Component 



liittle Sohocl studonts also oomple ted a brief guastionnaipa 
to Obtain their ra actions to the ppogram* The quaefionnaire was 
oompiatad in May and Jime 1976 by a eampla of 133 or about 45^ of 
the component students. The datailad results ara shorn in Table 
(Some of the items are similar to those used in the General High 
School Frograia Qufi^tronnaire^) 

Of the students oompieting the Questionnaire, over half had 
been in the Little School Component for the full three years, 
while the remainder split aj^ost evenly between 1 and 8 years 
(quastion IK Overall^ about 64^ of the students rated the Littl 
Sohool as "much batter than the regular program^" about 2S^ 
rated it "about the eama^" and 12^ rated Little School "not as 
good as the regular Program" CqueBtion Ib}^ 

Questions 4 through II ast about personal scholastlo 
davelopment, relations with teachers, and reactions to teaohing 
methods used in the Little Schoolg. Reactions to these questions 
in terms of the percentage of students marking "Strongly Agree" 
or "Agree" were more positive to the Little School Component than 
was tne ovarall rating with about 71% to 9^ reacting favorably. 
These questions are presented following Table 3 in rank order of 
the percentage marking "Strongly Agree or "Agrees" 

Overall J reaotions to the program are quite ravoradle, wlTh 
at least one half of the studenta and as many as 9 out of 10 
reaoting favorably to tne program^ The rasixltB show? improved 
relations witli teaohersj improved sexf concepts in relation to 
schooling, pooitive reaction to varied teaching teonniquesj and 
perceptions of better preparation for work or collage after high 
school* 
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TABLE 3 

LITTLE SCHOOL COLffOlffiNT 



STUDEITO QUESTIOtmAIRE 



Item 


Response 
Categorlee 


£ 




1» How long nave you 
bean in the Idttla 
School Component? 


TJqis year onlyi 
I'wo years 1 
Three years i 
Blariki 


S9 
31 
78 
0 


21.3 
28.3 
54.9 
0.0 


2m I undarstand what the 
littlo School teachers 
expect of ma« 


Better than ia the . ^ 
regular program i 
Not as well as in 
the regular program i 
About tiie same % 
Blank 1 


81 

15 
87 
0 


eOoO 

11.3 
27.8 
0,0 


8# I have a batter 

imdaratanding of hew I 
am doing in my school 
worko 


In the Little School 

Component t 

In the regular 

prograiai 

About the SMie i 

Blanks 


67 

27 
38 
1 


50.8' 

20.3 
28.6 
0,8 


4s I b>!kieva that the 
UWia School has 
anabrad me to study and 
learn mora# 


Strongly Agrees 
Agree J 
Disagreai 

Strongly Disagree j 
Blanks 


16 
89 
24 
4 
1 


11.3 
66.9 
18,0 
3.0 
0.8 


Ify interast in Bchpol 
bacams highar in the 
Uttla School 
Componontp 


Strongly Agree i 
Agree s 
Disagree i 

Strongly Disagree: 
BlarOci 


16 

93 
19 
3 
2 


12.0 
69.9 
14.3 
2.3 
1,5 


6^ 1^ rolatioris with 
taachars seam better 
for learning than in 
the regular progi^am© 


Strongly Agree i 
Agree i 
Disagpees 

Strongly Disagree s 
Blanks 


IS 
104 
11 

2 
8 


13.0 
78o2 
8.3 
1,5 
2,3 


f ^ froquonoy 
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TABIJ 3 (CONTINUED) 



Item 

=i i. 


ReBponse 
Categories 


f 




7# Baing in the Uttla 
Sohool Componant 
helped ma taka 
rasponslhlll^ for 
school wQrk# 


Strongly Agree i 
Agree 1 
Disagree 1 

Strongly pisagreei 
Blanki 


20 
100 

10 
0 
3 


15i0 
76.2 
7.5 
0.0 

2.3 


Sohool Coinponant has 
halpad me ba^ mora 
ooafident of 
sohool work* 


Strongly Agree I 
A|ree i 
Disagree 1 

Strongly Disagree i 
Blanki 


1 20 
76 
SI 
0 
7 


15.0 
56.4 
23 iS 
0.0 
5.3 


9* I like the variety of 
taaching methods 
(large groups J small 
groups^ UPs^ sto#) 
used in the little 
Sohool Component* 


Strongly Agrees 
A|reef 
Disagree i 

Strongly Disagrees 
Blanks 


26 
90 
15 
1 
1 


19.5 
67.6 
11 iS 
OiS 
0,8 


10 • Teaohers in the 

program seem to oare 
about me mora than 
most teacher 3 I have 
knoTO© 


Strongly Agrees 

A|ree$ 

Disagrees 

Strongly Disagrees 
Blanks 


81 

84 

10 
1 

7 


2343 
68.1 
7^5 
0^8 
5.3 


II© Kie variety of 

teaohing techniquaa 
used in the program 

as a students 


Strongly Agrees 
Agree t 
Disagree $ 
DXrongiy ijisagraes 
Blanks 


17 
' 95 
16 

o 

4 


12.8 
71.4 
11.8 

T C 
l.O 

3.0 


12. How much help was the 
program In working out 
your plans for college 
or work after high 
school? 


A great deals 
^ Some s 
None s 
Blanks 


76 
50 
3 
4 


57 a 

87.6 
2.8 
8.0 


f - frequency 
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Wm 3 (COIJTINUED) 



Item 


Respoiise 


£ 


% 


ISe I believe that the 
progrMi will better 
prepare me for college 
than the regular 
program© 


Yesi 
Nos 

Not Planning on 
College 1 
Bla^s 


80 
17 

21 
15 


60il 
12,8 

15.8 
ll.S 


14e I believe that the 
program will better 
prepare me to get a 
job after high 
sehool* 


Strongly Agree i 
A|reei 
Disagree i 

Strongly Diaagrees 
Blanki 


13 
78 
25 
10 
7 


948 
58.6 
18.8 
7.5 
5.S 


15 • Overall rating of the 
Uttle Sehool 
Component© 


Much better than 
the regular programs 
About the same i 
Not as good as the 
regular programi 
BlanJ^ . 


85 
81 

16 
1 


23.8 

12.0 
0.8 



f s frequency 



N ^ 183 
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Peregnt "Strongly 
Agree" or "Agree-' 



Item 

Agree" or "Agi 

Ify relations with teachers aeem better for 
learning than in -toe regular progrfim, 90,2 

Being in the Little School Com|onent helped me 
take responsibility for ^ school work» 90»2 

I like- the variety of teaohing methoda (largs 
groups, anall groups j UPs, etoe) used in the 
Little School Component® 87©1 

Teachers in the prograjn seem to care about me 
more than most teaohers I have known. 86.4 



variety of teaching teohniquee used in the 
program fit my needs batter as a student. • 84.2 

Ify interest in school became higher in the 

little School Component. 81*9 

I believe that the Little School has enablod me 

to study and learn more. 78e2 

Being in the Little School Component has helped 

me be more confident of school work. 71.4 



Absences 

Absenoa records were maintained by the Assistant Proleot ■ 
Director for the period October 1^ 1974 through March ll, 1975p 
For comparison purposes, records for 9 randomly seleoted Com- 
ponent and 9 randomly aeleoted Non-component sections wei-e 
maintained. The sections in each group -averaged 30 students for 
a total of 270 students in the Component and Non-c omp one nt groups, 
^e month of September was omitted as there was a groat deal of 
shifting of students among the seotionsB Abaenoes were recorded 
Bvery 8 to 10 school. day a* Mondays and Fridays and weeks 
including holidays were not included as the se are the poopest 
attendance periods. Because of these omissions and the variation 
in the time period (8 - 10 days) over which aboenoe records were 
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mstintained^ it is not poasibla to obtain an inda% of absenoes per 
sohool day© Howevari sinca the nmber of eactlons (9) and the 
total nmnbar of fltudonts in oaoh group (270) ara the eaiM^ a 
oompariaon batwean absancas can ba madea Table 4 ohowa tha 
raaulbs of this analysiss OYorall^ the Non-oomponent group had 
mora abaanoas than tha Component groups* Tha difforanoa was 
graatar during tha period praoeding the ChristmaB holidayEa 

^is lov;ar absanoe rata for the Componant groups is 
supporting ovidanoa for tha af f aotivanass of tha Liltla Schools 
and is consiotont with the findings of reporta for tha too 
pracading yaarso 
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Ci lRISOM JABSEilitlli 
OTOilii Hli llM-CmiEffl SEOIIOi 



Period 

i 


Coiponent 
Seetions 


Non 

Ooiponont 
Sactions 


Difi 
I 


erence 

$ 


Chi 


Signif- 
icance 
(Alpha) 


Oot, 1 - Dio, 3| 1974 


312 


376 


64 


20.5 


6.96 




Jan« 7 " Harcli 11, 1976 


S74 


398 


22 


B,9 


0,63 


i 


lotal ibsenoes 
KMber of Students 


686 
270 


772 
E70 


86 


12.6 


5»07 





standardized Test Results 



Soores of tlie Proliminary Scholastic Aptitude Tests (PSAT). 
taken in 1973-74 as juniors, and the Soholastio Aptitude Tests 
(SAT) taken ttiis year as soniorsi were obtained for those students 
who took tho test* The students taking each test were then Grouped 
into Component students and Non-component studentse These tests were ■ 
used in place of the California Tests of Basic Skills which VTare 
not given due to a test administration oversight, 

^ Comparison of PSAT and SAT results can provide insights into 
gains in scholRStio aptitude for the Component and Non-component 
students OTer a two year poriodB The t^sts are measures of 
Goholastic aptitude oriented toward oolloge bound students and 
are considered by many colleges in their admissions and placement 
programs* Although only a liinited nutaber of studanta at Woodson' 
took the tests., the results (in the absence of a general achieve- 
ment battery) coji provide inolghts into the academic progress of 
s judents in each groupa 

The tests are parallel in form and structure and can be 
compared as pre-tests and post-testa* The KAT is administered 
in the junior year to provide students with an opportunity to 
becomo famliar with these tests. Table 5 shows the results for 
the Math scores of the PSAT and SAT, and Table 6 shows the results 
fop the Verbal scores. The score ranges for each test are presented 
in parallel at the left of each table td maire easy the oomDarison 
of the PSAT and SAT results for the Component and Non-component 
students. Comparison of selected foatures of these tables indicates 
that Component students achieved greater progress from the PSAT to 
the SAT than did the Non-component studontsQ Tka data at the bottom 
of each table shows that the percentage of students who scored 
85 or higher on the PSAT or 360 or higher on the SAT inoreaoed 
for Component students (l6o8^ for Uath and 10»1% for '^eroal) 
but decrea sed for Non-component students (decrease of 4,8| for 
Math and for Verbal), suggesting a larger gain for the 
Component studentss In both mth and Verbal scores Component 
students had a smaller percentage scoring 35 or above on the PSAT 
(for Math, 18.1)ii~6nJomponent students vs. 34.3^ of Non-component 
studentsi for Verbal, 25,5^ of Component students vs. 32.9^ of 
Non-component students)^' However, the opposite was true on the 
SAT taken one year later. Oa the Math SAT, students scoring 350 
or above was 34e4?l for Component students and 29, 5| for Non- 
eoraponrmt students. On the Verbal SAT, 30^6% of Componont 
students vs# 26,^ of Non-component students scored 350 or higher. 
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Although thosa differences in the SAT tests favored the 
Component atudentss the differences as measured by tha s test 
were not statistioally significants 

Bie z test of statictical significance showed significant 
gains (5f level of confidence or higher) for the gains of the 
Component students for Math and Verbal scores and for PSAT Math 
scores of Coniponent vsm Non-coraponent students. The remaining 
differences were not statistically signlf lcant# The trends in 
the data support the conclusion that Little Schools was having 
a slgnifieant impact on the achievement of its students© 

(It was not possible to raatoh individual PSAT and SAT 
records from the availablo data. The method of using the per- 
centage of students above 35 on the PEilT and 350 on the SAT wan 
used heoause means and standard deviations would be seriously 
distorted by the highly skewed distributions. The Gjores of 35 
and 850 are one score category below tib.e national means of 40 on 
^e PSAT and 400 on the SAT.) 

The nimber and percentage of studenta who took the PSAT 
and SAT is of interest when considered as an indicator of " 
student interest in attending college, as many oolleges consider 
these tests in their admissions programse The resu].ts show 
(Table 5, item S) that Component students seem to be less oriented 
to attending coliege (at least those oolleges requiring tne PSAT 
and SAT examinations) than Non-component students« About trace 
as many Non-component students (24|) as Component students (12^1) 
took the SAT, vMle an equal percentage (15^) of both p-oups 
took the PSAT. 
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TABLE 5 

PSAT AND SAT MATH SCORES OF COI^PONEHT 
AND riON-Car?ONENT STUDEKT S 

t - — L _ 



Score RanEc 


Com'Donent 


Students 


XI M ^4 


-ComDonent Students 


PSAT 


SAT 


PSATw 






PSA 


T-tf 


1 SAT«« 






f 




f 


% 




% i i 

\ 


% 


65-69 


■ 650-699 














1 


0.8 


60-64 


600-649 


i 
















55-59 


550-599 














■i 

L 


0.8 


60«i54 


500-549 


2 


4.5 


1 


2.9 


1 




T 


0.8 


45-49 


460-499 






1 




2 


2a7 






40-44 


400-449 


4 


9,1 


3 


8.6 


8 


11.0 


8 


6.8 


85-89 


850-399 


2 


4.5. 


7 


20.0 


14 


19o2 


24 


20 s 3 


80-34 


800-349 


12 


27,3 


6 


17.1 


13 


17.8 


29 


24,6 


25-29 


250-299 


14 


31^8 


15 


42«9 ; 




27.4 


47 


39,8 


20-24 


200-249 


10 


22,7 


2 


5,7 


15 


on ^ 




5,9 




Total 


44 


99,9 


35 


100.1 


73 


100 »0 


118 


99<,8 


la % of students 
scoring 35 or 
above on PSAT 
and 350 or 
above on SATe 




18.1 




84.4 




34,3. 




29.5 


2. % Difference, 
PSAT vs, SAT. 






•*'16,£ 








-4.8 




Sb ^ of students 
taking test. 




15 




12 " 




15 




24 


tast of slg- 
nifieanoa 

1 




C 


2.43 
lign. 






2,02 
Sign, 


0,76 

Not 

Sign, 


0.54 

Not 
Sign, 




# PSAT taken as Jua 


iors J 


.n 1973- 


•74. 









SAT taken as Seniors in 1974-75. 
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TABLE 6 ■ ■ 

PSAT AND SAT VERBAL SCORES OF CaiPONENT 
AND NOK-CaiPOKEOT STUDENTS 



_Score Ranee 


Component StudentB 


Non-Componeiit ^ tuAents 


PSAT 


SAT 


PSATl* 


i SAT*H* 


PSAT« 


1 SAT^'w 






f 


% 


f 




t . 


% 




a 
/*» 


60-64 


600-649 


1 












1 


0,3 


55-59 


650-599 






1 


2.8 


2 


2.7 






50-54 


500-549 


3 


6.8 


2 


5.6 


8 


4.1 


2. 


1.7 


45-49 


450-499 


0 


0.0 






8 


4.1 


8 


2.5 


40-44 


400-449 


1 


2.3 


3 


8.3 


8 


11.0 


11 


0.3 


35-39 


850-399 


5 


11.4 


5 


13.9 


8 


11,0 


14 


11.9 


30-34 


300-349 


9 


20.5 


8 


22,2 


15 


20.5 


28 


38.7 


25-29 


250-299 


I'l 


31.8 


7 


19.4 


16 


20,5 


27 


22.9 


20-24 


200-249 


12 


27,3 


10 


27.8 


19 


26,0 


32 


27.1 




Total 


44 


100.1 


36 


100.0 


73 


99.9 


118 


39.9 


!• ^ of studsnts 
scoring 35 or 
above on PSAT 
and SBO or • 
above on SAT« 




20.5 , 


I 


80.6 




82«9 




26.2 


2. % Difference, 
PSAT vs. SAT. 

' — 






f-10.: 








-6.7 




2 test of sig- 
nificance 






3.51 

Sign, 






1^51 
Not 
Sign. 


. 0.08 
Not • 
Sign, 


0,51 

Not 

Sign. 




PSAT t 


aken 


as Jmiiors 


in 1973- 


•74 









«w SAT taken as Seniors in 1974-75. 
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Conatdering the results of the standardised tests used in 
all three years, aiid positive reaul'ts of school grades last 3/ear, 
Little Schools seems to have made a significant imoaot on student 
achievement. Use of a wide-range standardised aohievament battery 
would probably bring out these gains in achievement much more 
clearly, Vrlth a nevf group of students entering the Little School 
next year, it is eBscntial that a new test battery be included in ■ 
the project evaluation. The test battery should include scores in 
academic areas in which Little Schools has been active, as v/oll as 
in basic skill areas of reading and mathematios# The Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress proved useful in the first Vear of 
the project and should be reconsidered. The Educational bevelon- 
nent Series published hy the Soholastio Testing Service miriit also 
be examined. It provides scores in Yorbal and Non Yerbal Abilities, 
Heading and English (Language Studies), Hath and Science (Technical 
Studios Js and in Social Studies, Individual parts of the total 
battery may be selected and a nimiber of ooraposito scores may be 
obtained^ . ' 



The Individualized Currioulim For The Little Schools Component 

Individualization as developed for the Little Schools com- 
ponent has eraphasiged the redevelopment of courses within the 
ourriculuai to better acconmodate individual needs and differences. 
The basic frame?/ork for the redevelopment of courses within Little 
Schools has emphasised the develoment of Classroom Manageraent 
Systems (CJJS) and Learning Activity Packages (LAPs), Staff 
development activities for several years have emDhasiaed training 
in these and other areas. Classroom Uanagenont Systems includo a 
rationale, objectives, learning activities, pl^'sical classroom 
layout, media/equipment to bo employed, criterion tests and 
methods of progress assessment, Loarning Activity Paoicages are 
student oriented instructional oackages designed to guide students 
through a series of instructional activities. 

Table 7 shovTs the range of subjects and courses for which 
ClflS and LAPs have been developed and a rating by the Project 
Director of the current status of development of C],{S and MPs, 
A wide range of courses have been developed in indlvldualiaed 
format, v/ith a judicious concentration on required courses as 
well as eleotivoD, Those subjects rated only "fair" in their 
developmont were gonerally thoso that v/ere lowest in oriority in 
terms of imincdiato studont needs. Teachers vvorking on several 
subjects therefore concentrated on those in which conponont 
students were to be enroll edo 
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Plans for further development| according to the Project 
Director, include as a first priority improvement in the 
available coui^se packages | courses in physics^ advanced bio» 
logioal science, shop coia*ses^ home economics^ dioteticsj 
Black historyj Im^ geography^ and remedial coursos in reading 
and mathematics ft 





TiBU 7 




CURRENT STITUS OF 


INDIVIDUALIZED COUP.SE DETOLOPlffiNT 








'^mponent SuDject Couroes 


Kequli'ed or "^idctivd 


Btatus of i,iateri8J.s 
Develnpment - 
Classrooni L'an* 


English 
loth Grade 
11th Grade 
12th Grade 


^ Jiequirc tbreo years 
for collegG prep- 
aration 


Fair 
Good 
Good 


Social Studies 

10 ^ World History 

11 - Ajnerican History 

12 ^ Qovernirient 


Two years required 


Fair 
Good 

&ooa 


Soienoes 

Earth Science 
Biological Science 
Chemistry 


One year required 
, If not taken in the 
9th grade 


Fair 

Tery Good 
Tery Good 


Foreign Languages 
French 
Spanish 


Electlves 


Good 
Good 


Business 

Ctffioe llachines 
Bookkeoping and 
Accounting 


Elec tives 


Good 
Good 


Art 


ElGctive 
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Teaohftr Reactions To The Little School Component 

Data on teachers activities in the Little School Component 
and their attitudes toward the program were obtained from' a 
teachers questionnaire. The questionnaire was designed to obtain 
inf ormation in two areas from Non-component as well as Conpontmt 
teachers, ffiio tw% areas to which Hon-coimjonent teachers responded 
were: question 3 ^variety of teachihg methods and materials used* 
and question 4 - ratings of their students. In addition. Component 
teachers were asked to«rate various ascecta of the prOjTam anS 
to indicate areas of individualized instruction for Which they 
felt additional staff development may be needod. 

The quostionnaire was completed by 11 of 14 Component 
teachers and 30 Kon-component teachers in May and Junn 1975, The 



three Compouent teachers who did not contDlete the queatiorinE^ire 
were n^ avail%le due to Gorious illness or unavailability'. 



Ti + *.T^^® eleven Component teachors, 6 had been teaching- in thu 
Little achool for all three years, 4 teachors for two yoar-s. or-d 
only 1 teacher within the current school year. 

Teaching Methods 

The detailed data- shovdng the varied teaching teohnioues 
used by Component and lion-comDonent teachers is Breoented in 
lable 8. A number of important points about this data are also 
s\ffi]mai'iaed ia Table 9. 

• 

There are a number of observations that should be mode 
regardine the responses of Component teachers (Table 8), Firsts 
Comnonent teaohers as a gi»oup used the entiro sot of teaching 
methodg and materials ^ ■ and used them to a greater extent than did 
Non-component teaohers. 

Rarely did Component teachers indicafe that they "Never" 
used the teaching raethodi toly four items-ivire st> marked 
(never used) as follows: 

e. },Iini-uiiits 1 teacher 

q. Team teaching 2 teachers 

r# Progracmicd instruc- 
tion materials 1 teacher 

Si^ feaching machines 3 teaohorB. ' ' 
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N • Coiponant teachers - 11 ; 
Paroentages ai to 100,0 within 



ooiiiponant taachera • 30 
roundiiig error, 



PII 8 (OOHniED) 
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f - frequenoy 

I - Goiponent taN.ub^i'i'" 11; Hon-eomponent teachara ■ 30 
Percentagei add to ]00,0 within rounding errop, 



Progranmed matei'iala and teaohing machines have aot been 
_ laaized in the Little Schoolsj and a structured program of 
team teaohing has been undertaken only in certain subjects, 
IPherof ore, one would expect that some Gomponont teachers might 
not have used these approacheae 

In contrast, some (from 2-16} Non-oomBonent teachers 
reported never using 14 of 19 of the teaching methods listed 
JTable 8), Tht four teacha.ng methods that were used at least 
Sometimes" by Non-component teachers werei o» Audio-visuals | 
h. Work sheetai k* Independent studyi and no Teacher-student 
planning conferenoes« 

Second, the teaohing methods that Component teachers 
reported using "Very Often" reflected methods emphasized by 
Little Sohoolso The mothods marked by a majority (50^ or more) 
of the Component teachers as used "Very Qften'' vmrei 

b# Small Groups 7 teachers 

f. Study guides 7 teachers 

i Worksheets 7 teachers 

i* ^en Classrooms 7 teachers 

Ge Audio-Visuals 6 teachers 

m* Student aseessment 6 teachers* 



In contrast, not even one teaohing method v/as marked as used 
Very Often" by a majority of Non-Component teachorso 

Thirds a larger porcentage of Component than Non-component 
teaehers marked most teaching methods emphasiEed by Little Schools 
as used "Vary Often" and/or ''Cfton". Table 9 shows this contrast. 
Fourteen of the 19 teaching methods were marked by a larger 
percentage of Component than Non-component teachers' as used "Very 
Often or "Often" (Items marked X in last two colimns). The 
remaining five teaching methods wore used by a larger percentage 
of Non-component teachers. Two of these items (r» Programmed 
Instruction Materials and a. Teaching Machines) are not emphasised 
by Little Schools, The other three methods (fi Contracts, 
n. Teaoher-student planning conferences, and po Student developed 
objectives) may have been adopted by many Non-component teachers 
as a result of ■ experiences trith Little Schools or experiences with 
them elsewhere. It must also be emphasized that in the three years 
of its preparation many Non-component teachers have benefitted from 
staff development, innovative practices, and the example of the 
Project Director (who is also an Assistant Princinal). The Little 
School efforts to introduce varied teaohing techniques have also had 
an impact on Non-component teachers. If not for this, the difference 
mi^t be even larger. 
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.. -The fourth and final point related to teaching methods is 

Ifvi;;,^^ by little Schools 

MfiJ:i::jthat have not been used "7eiy Of ten" or "Cf ten" by C(^onent 



1^^-': } j-V ^ TEACHIN& BffiTOODS ATO MATERIAIB USED ''VERY OTTEN*'m "CT TEH" 
j,v vv :' BY OTOONENT AND IfQN^C WOeKT - TEACHEfiS ^ ; 
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27iS 


14 
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Teaching machines 
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18.1 


10 


83.3 
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Sign test signif icAnt at the 1^ level of oonfidenca. 



N » Component Teachers - Mj Non-Component Teachers - 30 
from data in Table 8, 

X in ttie C column indicates that a larger percentage of 
Component teaehers used the method} an X in the NC coliann 
indicates that a larger percentage of Non-component teachers 
used the method. • . 

^"^t^ods emphasised 1^ Little SchoolSo 
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Methods empiiasiged by Little Schools that haven't been used 
**yory Of ten" by Component teachers - 1 



f# Contracts 
Pe Student Developed 

Objectives 
e; Mini-units 
m« Teacher-student 

planning 

conferences 
1, Criterion ref- 
- ' erenced testing 



2 teachers used"Yery Often" or "Often" 

4 teachers used '^ery Often" or "^ten" 

5 teachers used "Very Often" or "OCten" 

6 teachers used "Very ^ten" or "Often" 
(all should do so) 

8 teachers used "Very ^ten" or "Mten" 
(all should do so)o 



Considering the emphasis, placed on these methods in staff 
development, more extensive - use of them by Componont teachers should 
be expected, Kie Little Schools staff should review these findings 
from the point of view of the appropriateness of using these 
methods in their courses more often* 

In smmnary, the r*esults of these data show the wide variety 
of teaching methods and materials used by Component teachers « 
The sign test v/as used to test the statistical significance of 
the differences between Component and Non-oomponent teachers in 
response to these questions (Table 9). Differences in the per- 
eentages between the Component and Non-oomponaD.t teachers were 
markeS ."flus" if (1) the difference favored Component teachers on 
methods emphasiEed by Little Schools, or (2) in* methods not 
emphasized by Little Schools differences favored Non-componont 
teachers or there was no difference, Differenoes in percentages 
were marked "minus" if differences favored Non-component teachers 
for methods emphasized by Little Schools. With 16 "pluses" and 3 
"Minuses" (items f, n and p) the sign test Is significant at the 
1$ level of confidence. 
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Paptioipating Component teachaps were' asked- to rate their 
team teaching txperienoea* As ahovm in Table 10, the six 

fartioipating taaohe3?8 rated their tejam teaehing experiences 
aToratly, 



TABLE 10 

PERCEPTIONS OF TEAM TEACHINfl EXPKRIENCES 

OF SIX caiPomsNT teachers 



Item 


M 


A 




SD 


Bl 


a# Team teaoliing gives more tme 
for ppeparation and planning. 


2 


3 


0 


0 


1 


he Students benefit more from 

prasentations by two teachers* 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


o« Student groups are too large 
in team teaching. 


0 


0 


4 


1 


1 


d. Coordination witii the other 

member of my team is a problem. 


0 


0 


2 


4 


0 



Keys SA - Strongly Agree 
A - Agree " 
D -'Disagree 
SD:^ Strongly Disagree 
Bl - Blank 



Teaoher Ratinga of Their Classea 

Component and Non-eoraponent teachers were asked to rate their 
classes in 10 areas emphasized by the Little School Component. 
^ Eight of the items revest ratings of the students (a - e, g - i) 

in their classes. One item rates student teaoher conmimications (f) 
and one item (j) was iacluded to cross-validate teacher perceptioni 
of the variety of teaohing techniques used. Five items (e^ f , g, 
h, and i) ware included that were similar to items asked of students 
in order to compare student and teaoher perceptionso 

The results are shown in Table 11, Comparing the ratings of 
Component and Non-component teachers shows that in every case the 
responses of Component teachers were more favorable ("Strongly Agree- 
or Agree") than Non-component teachers. Using the sign test, with 
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10 "pluses" and no "minuses" the differences in the ratings are 
Blgnificftnt at tte 1^ level of confidence « Orerali, Component 
teaohers hold a more favorable opinion of their c la a sea. 

All 11 or 100^ of the Component teachers marked "Stpongly ' 
A|pe©" or "Agree", to the following four statements i 

—Students in my classea work readily in groupsi 

—The quality of student partioipation is good — they ask 

intelligent questionsj discuss an isaue completely^ and i 

give complete answersf ' 
— Sttidents accept responsihility for their sohoel workj 
-"1 use a large variety of teaohing techniques in classes. 

Particularly noteworthy is -the finding on the quality of 
student participation and their acceptance of responsiblity for 
their schoolwortj two areas of great import anoe in academio and 

Jersonal growth and development. Four Component teachers and 
7 Non-component teachers disagreed witii the statement (h) that 
their students have good study habits. This problem should be 
given further attention by both teachers and counselors. 

It should be noted that the majority of Non-component teachers 
marked "Strongly Agree" or "Agree" to 9 out of the 10 items, 
making the differences between Component teachers even more 
notable. 

The results of the cross-validation item (j) regarding 
teacher perceptions of using varied teaching techniques shows the 
▼alidity of listing the teaohing teohnigaes used. AH 27 Non- 
oomponent teachers vftio answered lie question agree with the 
statement that they use a large variety of teaching techniques. 
However, they tended not to use mar^ of those techniques listed. 
(See previous section. ) ' 
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TABLE 11 

RATINGS OF STUDENTS BY LITTU; SCHOOL 



OCMPONENT TEACHERS AND NON*'CagONENT TEACHIRS 



Easponst Categories*! SA - Strongly Agree 

A - Agree 
D - Disagree 

SD "Strongly Disagree 

Bl - Blank 
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M - Component Teachers - llj Non-oomponent Teachers - 80, 
Percentages add to 100.0 within roimding error. 
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UBTM 11 (CONTINIJED) 
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J© I u:sQ a large variety of 
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Sign test signif ioant at the 1$ level of confidenoe. 



N - Component Teachers - 11| Hon-oompone'nt Teacliers - SO. 
Percentages add to 100,0 trithin rounding error. 
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Response Cat©gories»i SA - 

A - 
D • 
SD - 
Bl - 



1 Tatl« 12 oompares the pepeeptiona of Little Sehool students 
and teachers in oartain a,reas« Student data was taken from the 
GeneFal High School Prograia Questionnaire^ While all ratings 
are generally favorable, a larger percentage of teacher s~ than 
students (68»6 YS© 5S.9; "Strongly Agree" that atudent-teacher 
eonmunications ha?e improved Stud entSj^^ o^ the other hand, more • 
of ten at e themseiveT as a o cep ting re sponsihility ( 48 06^ vs • £7,3^)^ 
having good study habits (50.0^ vs, Oi^), and being corifident 
of their schoolwork (41«0JI ts«18»2^)» Students and teachers held 
stoilar perceptions of the students* interest in school. 



. TABU 12 

COflPARISON OF LITTLl SCHOOL STUDENT AND TEACIffiR PERCEPTIONS 



Item Description 


EC* 


Student 


Teacher 




Perceptions'* 


Pereeptions 


la Students accept 


SA 


48i6. 


27^8 


rebponsibility. 


A 


50.0 


72.7 


0 


6.4 , 


0.0 


2» Interest in school. 


SA 


84.6 


sea 


A 


51.8 


S4i5 




0 


14al 


9,1 


8. Study Habit So 


SA 


50.0 


0.0 




A 


46.1 


6846 




0 


3.9 


36^4 


4. Student confidence 


SA 


41i0 


18i2 


in school work. 


A 


52.6 


68.6 




0 


6^6 


18.2 


5. Student-teacher 


SA 


5S49 


6Si6 


oomoiunication. 


A 


41.0 


27.3 




0 


5.1 


9.1 


-- - - 


N 


78 


11 



« Response Categories i SA - Strongly Agree*— " 
, ~ A - Agree • 

0 - Other (Disagree p Strongly Disagree, 
or Blank) 

1 •From General Hi^ School Program Questionnaire 
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staff De?alopment 

' In Jmportaii ^ part of tha Little Schools program is the 
tPaining of teaching staff in the deTelopment and application o - 
individualised methods of instruotioELd Workshops have been held 
each year emphasising selected top indlvlaimlifeation and 

hionanlstio taaching| selected staff have visited a nwnber of 
schools with exemplary individimli^ed programs i and inservioe 
training has been a continuing and ongoing proce 

leaaersEip of &e Project .Director and Assistant Project Direotpr«^:^ 

Hie Mportanee of a soim.d staff development prpgram to^^^^t 
development of an exemplary program of individualizaW 
be empnasized too strongly© l^e Project Director holds t^ 
point of view that Staff Development is the key to a successful 
program and that it jsust be continued oyer an extended per 
at least three years, to be totally effectivee Furthermore, 
workshops and related time are also needed for developing 
individualized materials in order for Little Schools to properl^^^ 
discharge its function of dissemiM.ting program information to 
the interested educational CMmunlty# , ^ 

Based on experience in developing^ implementing^ and evaluating 
individualised programi, this evaluator concin*e with the opinion 
of the Project Director of the key role -played by a soimd staff 
development pro gram and the need for released tma and/or work- 
shops to develop or aseemble instructional^ packages* Without 
these developmental opportimities most individualized progrfime 
flounder® Time limitations^ f iff thermore, seriously lied t the 
quality^ usefulnesB^ and exportability of the project experience # 

Is tiie project was in its third year and 10 of the 11 
teachers had been with the project for two or three years, it was 
decided to assess statff development in terms of continuing needs 
of teachers in the development of additional competencies in 
various areas of IndividualiEed instruction employed at the 
Idttle School© Kieir responEes could also be compared to the 
teaohing methods and technlqueB used to provide a basis for 
further consideration of staff development needs # 

Component staff were asked to respond to the statement i 
*'Based on the workshops staff development^ and other experiences 
please check the areas in which you feel competent and those in 
which you feel you need further assistanaeo" ^e results are 
presented in Table 13. 5iose.^areas marked most often as those 
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in wMch teachers aeed asaiatance arei s* Indexing and classify- 
ing learning materials for ability leTels and, p. Student developed 
objeotlves. !l^oge areas which may \.re quire further attention, 
mostly in individual cases, are those areas in which 8 or more 
teachers .f elt competent, including i e*" Large group instruction, 
dil&iali group instruction, e» Mini-units, g# Study guides, 
h« Work sheets and k. Independent study» (Those who left the 
items hlaric may have felt that an intermediate response was needed 
.between "oompe tent" and "need assistance"' that would reflect a 
consolidation through experience of developed skills • If ttiis 
is the case, it is most appropriate to consider no response as 
requiring further staff development ajid/or experience «) 

sarison to Table 8, however, shows that Independent stud] 



was not used very of^en by mai^r Component teachers and should 
therefore be ^J^d to -the list of those areas considered f o^ 
attention in 'sttff ■development. These areas are marked in 
Table 13, 
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TABLE 18 
STAFF DEVELOPMEIIT ASSESSIENT 



AND NEEM ANALYSIS 





Teach 


sr Perceptions 


Used 
Very 
aten 


Consider 
for Staff 
Develop- 
ment i 


Comp- 
etent 


As sis** 

1^ A A 


OJ.&UA. 


a* 


Developing classroom 














management system 


6 




Q 

6 


m 


X 


be 


Developing learning 














materials 


6 


o 


p 
a 


m 


X 




Large group instruction 


9 


n 


p 


4 




a. 


Small group instruction 


8 




p 
a 


7 




Bi 


lEni-units 


8 


u 


Q 


8 




fi 


Contracts 


5 


a 




1 


X 




Study guides 


8 


JL 


p 


7 




i: 


Work sEeets 


8 


i 
i. 




7 




I* 


Open classrooms 


6 


3 


2 


7 


X 


i: 


Peer facilitators 


7 


1 


S 


4 


X 




Independent study 


6 


1 


2 


4 


X 


U 


Criterion referenced 














testing 


7 


2 


2 


4 


X 


m« 


Student assessment 


5 


S 


2 


6 


X 


n* 


Teaolie r- s tudent 














planning conferences 


6 


2 


2 


1 


X 


0. 


Student oriented 














objectives 


6 


2 


2 


, 5 


X 


P» 


Student developed 














objectives 


4 


5 


2 


1 


X 


t« 


Team teaching 


7 


2 


2 


S 


X 


Pi 


Teacher advisor role 


6 


3 


2 


NA 


X 


s. 


Indexing and classifying 














learning materials for 














abilitv levels 


2 


? 


2 




1.1 .J ^11 



N ^ 11 Component Teachers 

^ * X in this column is based on tlie perceived needs of 
teacliers for staff development (the nimber of teachere 
who "need aaaistance" or left the Item blaiUc) and the 
actual use of the teaching metiiod (nimber who used the 
method "very often" }• 

H4 * item not aaked# ^9 



very often"* 
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Component Teachers* Evaluation Of Little SohoQls 



All aleven coraponent teachers indicated that support services 
such ae auppliaa ana equipment "need. improvement a matter that 
was underscored continually By the Project Director and all staff 
members interviewed by the evaluator* Serious problems have been 
encountered in filling orders, for audlo*»vis\ials and other equip*» 
ment needed for the projeot and the lack of budgeted aacretarial 
assistance ♦ In preparing for dissamination aotlyitiesj improved 
duplicating equipment v/ill also be needed (Table 14 )• 

^V/ith this exoeptionj Little Schools is given high marks by 
participating teachers* Particularly notewortl^ are the high 
marks for interpareonal relations among staff and students with 
9 teachers marking "good#" 

Teachers written comments are sumnarized in Table 15 # The 
table summarises the teachers views of the strengths and weak^ 
nasses of Little Schools and v/ays in which it could be improved# - 
The strengths list ad amplify and support data presented earliarj 
emphasising staff relationships^ improved teaching methods^ and 
benefits for students* The waaloiesses and suggestions for 
toproveraent focus, as before j on the inadequacy of materials^ 
eupplieS| funds ^ and typing and clerical assistance o Additionally^ 
a full-time director or assistant director v/aa recommended* Soma 
teachers also expressed the need for additional time for planning, 
preparation, or for meeting with students and parents* 
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14 

TEACHER EVALUATION OP 



Lmm scmom 



Ok 
9 m 



a« Flasmini and Comaunioations 
b# Soheduling 

Team derations ■ 
Suppop t IS e rvi c e a ( supplie s # 
lult 



e guipment , etc • ) 
Cpojeration from the 
Bfiministrative staff 
Halations among component 



g# Student/teacher relations 



Good 



5 
6 
6 

0' 

7 

9 
9 



Aeoept- 
able 



5 
4 
S 

0 

2 

0 
0 



Needs 
improve- 
ment 



1 

2 
0 

11 

0 

0 
0 



Blank 



0 
0 
2 

0 

2 

2 
2 



h% Comparing this year to last year, the operations of the Lit 
School Component ares 2 - much better | 

5 - better J 

2 " about the samei 
0 <■ not as goodj 
2 - Blanke 

i» Overall rating of the Little Sohool Component j ■ 

8 ^tstandlngi 

6 - Goodi 

0 - Fair I . - . • 
0 - Poor} 
2 - Blank. 



TABLE 15 

HERS'COJflENTS 



STRENGTHS, V/EAKMESSESj nirROVElffiNTS 



Strengths 0£ the Little School Component 



Consaents 



!• Administration and Staff 

a« Cooperation 

b. Positive leadership and 

0* Coimunication 
■ cl« Sharing ideas and knowledge 
€• Competent and dedicated staff 
f • Encourages staff creatiTity and 

innovation 
g. Teacher-advisor role 

2» Teaching Methods 

a« Individualization of Instruction 

b# Team teaching 

o» Independent study 

d. (Che each) Classroom Management^ 
smll group instruction, student 
assessment, criterion referenced 
testingi peer facilitators, 
innovative technioues, learning 
activities outside the classroom 

S# Students 

a* ^.proved student/teacher 

relationships 
b* Cohesiveness among students 
c« Positive atmosphere for learning 
d© (One each) Improved attendance, 

independence of students, students 

taught on their level, attack 

learning gaps 



15 



8 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 



3 
2 
2 



4 

2 
2 



4 



14 



12 



TOTAL STRENaTHS - 41 



Weataesses Cf The Li Sohool Cmiponent 

Conaents ^ 

!• Inadequate matariala, suppliast texts 

and sloraga 9 

2m tftok of funds ; 4 

Bm Lack of typing and elerloal aBBietanoe S 

4i More planning tma S 

&# CoEm\mication 2 

Bm Ovaporowded classrooms 2 

7# Need alternate fome of oourse taste 1 
Bm Physleai plmt limitations for team 

teaching and open spade teehnlques 1 

TOTAL WEMOIESSES |5 

Ways In Which The Little School Componant Could Be Improved 

1# Resoiu^ces 12 

ft^ More supplies 5 aqulpmentj and 

Dmteriais 8 

^ .hm Mora funds ^ 3 

o# Spaea for rasource work area 1 

2. Staff • ii 

&9 Teacher assistance^ typist^ 

clerical staff 6 ^ 

ht Para^^rof essionals 3 
o# Full-time director or assistant 

director . 2 

S« other 5 

&• More planning time 2 
b* Eeleased time for materialo 

preparation 1 
c* More time to meet with students 

and parents 1 

d« Smaller classes 1 

TOTAL IMPROVEMENTS - 28 
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Results of Interviews and Observatloiia 

^e ft'ojeot Director^ Asslst^t Project Director and the 
Counselors were interviewedi direct obserTations were made of 
four classes in sessionj an audio-visual presentation of Little 
Schools was reviewedi and a brief review of seleoted staff 
developed materials was carried cute 

Interviews and observations support tbe need for additional 
personnel and resources for ttie proieot, particularly for more 
released time for the Project Director i-o "devote to Little Sclibols » 
Is an Assistant ft-incipal at Woodson the division of time presents 
many difficulties. Although an Assistant Pro lee t Director was 
assignedj a full-time person is needed for this position to handle 
many of the day-to-day tasks that arise. Unfortunately, the 
Assistant ft'oject Director was seriously injured during the year 
and was out on sick leavej placing an even heavier burden for end 
of year tasks on the Project Director md Little School staff. 

It should also be noted that tm otiier staff members were 
lost to the project during the year due to extended illness. 
ThB absences of these trained personnel imdoubtedly dinminished 
the overall impact of the project « 

The need for a full-time clerk-typist assigned to the 
project was clearly in evidence throughout m^y of the on-site 
observations and interviews. A program dedicated to developing 
instructional packa|es and a program of individmliged instruction 
worthy of dissemination requires immediate on-call services for 
toeing, filing, reproducing, collating, and distributing project 
developed materials. The assignment of a full-time clerk- 
typist would enable the project staff to brings its materials and , 
files up-to-date and ready for dissemination, }. 

Finally, the project requires the addition of a high speed 
Xerox for duplioating materials for distribution. 



Classroom observations and the review of staff developed 
materials served to confirm the efficacy of Little. Schools 
|f J|loped teaching methods. Observation was made of four 
different classes each using some variation of teaching tech- 
niques emphasized by Uttle Schools — e.g.- team teaohingi 
small group discussionj a small group viewing a slide-tape 
presentation with a study guide to focus on key points, while 
other students in the same class pursued other projects in 
small groups or independently! students learning to use business 
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nachines following instructor-prepared guidas and audio-visual 
instructions, will le others in tiie class worked on improving their 
skills on various machines i and others. Students queried during 
these observations liked the independenoe and responsibility 
aooorded to them by the varied teaching approaches. 

Parental Involvement j according to the Project Direotopj 
has-been achieved by keeping parents informed of the program^ 
inviting them to comment upon their children's participation 
aad the progress the students have made while in the programe. 



Simmiary of Results 

The resid.ts of the evaluation clearly indicate support for 
the Little School Component's achievement of its goals, partiou- 
larly in^the areas of developing a viable program of individualized 
instruction and in creating a positive atmosphere for learning. 
The evidence for the progrtmi shows i 
/_ 

/"le Component teachers compared with Ilon-oomponent teachers^ 
/ as a result of staff development and project experience^ 
. use more varied teaching methodsi use those methods 
emphasiaed by Little Schools more often than Non- 
component teachers I emphasize Individualization more than 
Non-component teachers (see section on Teaching Methods), 

2m Component teachers as compared with Non-component 

teachers perceive their sludents more favorably in such 
areas as class participation, accepting responsibility 
for their school work, conmimlcation between student and 
teacher, students' interest in their school v/ork, study' 
habits, and students' confldenoQ in their school work 
(see section on Teachers' Ratings of Their Classes). 

S. Component teachers give the Little Schools high marks 
in all areas, with the exception of needed support 
services (supplies, clerk-typist). Specific strengths, 
weaknesses, and means of improvement are worth noting 
in the section on Component Teachers' Ivaluation of ° 
Little Schools. 

4# Staff developmont has made a good deal of progress. 
However, a number of areas identified need further at- 
tention and should be reviewed by the project staff. 

* - 
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The results for students showi 



1. Lower absences for Component 7S, Non-Component students. 

Se Component students compared with Non-Component students 
(at a different high school) show more positive attitudes 
in areas such as "have good relations with most of 
teaehersi have become more confident of my school workj 
understand what my teacher expects of me | have a good 
understanding of how I am doing iii ng- school work| have 
learned how to take responsibility for my school work| 
very interested la school j know how to study and learns" 

S, Component students give Little Schools high marks In all 
areas including student-teacher comaunications and their 
personal scholastic development* 

:m Component students compared with Non-Component students 
(at a different high school) confirm that their teachers 
use more varied teaohing techniques and perceive this as 
helpful to their learning* 

• Component students feel that Little Schools has prepared 
them better for college or v/ork after high school, 

• A larger percentage of Component than Non-Component 
students show improvement in the standardized tests 5 
the PSIT adDiinlstored in the junior year and used as 
the "pretest" and the SAT administered In the senior 
year and used as the "posttest". Although Component 
students tended to score higher on the SAT Math and 
Verbal scores, the differences were not statistically 
signifloante 
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CHAPTER I? 
RECOMENDATIONS 



Baaed on the findings roported in the previous chapter a nvm. 
ber of reoomnendations are off eped for oonsideratlon. These 
reooimaendations are made in the expectation that they wilX help 
the Project, the D.C, Public Schools, and the eduoational com- 
munity reap the full benefit of this program of individualiEed 
.instructioa« ^ , . .„ '.. _ . , 

!• Little School Component should definitely be oon- 
tinued and its role expanded, as ourrontly plamied, into 
the dissemination phase of the program. Little Schools 
has clearly demonstrated its impact on students and ■ 
teachers alike in creating a positive atmosphere for 
learnin|, in developing a varied program of individu- 
alized instruction, in improving classroom teaching, and 
in imppovin| attendance. Although the evidence for 
student achievement is not completely clear, there is 
enough to suggest that Improvements in student achieve- 
ment have also been made. 

2, Little Schools should be given sufficient support and 
resources to effectively carry out its role. Essential 
here are i more released time from other duties for the 
Project pireotor, a full-time Assistant Project Director, 
a full-timo clerk-typist, e^d reproduetion equipment 
(Xerox)g . i • 

8» Staff development workshops should be continued for 
current stal'f, with released time and/or stipends for 
extra time (especially sunmer) to give the staff time 
to further .develop and consolidate its work in devel- 
oping inidividualized materials^ Although much progress 
has been made, additional courses and teaching methods 
are in need of development and improvements To out this 
effort short at this time would be ivasteful of the money 
and effort already expended, and would not provide as 
much information for dissemination purposes. 

4» A staff development program for teaohers new to Little 
Schools and/or individualization would prove invaluable 
in taking full advantage of the Little Schools. experience. 



5» A wide range standardised aclilevoraent test batterj'' should 
"be employed in the evaluation in order to rofleot the 
major course areas typical at the high aohool level. 
The STEP tests or tiie Educational Development Series 
may be suitable « 



I 
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